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TAPES AND TEACHING 

A Condensation of a Paper 

By Norman J. DeWirt 

University of Minnesota 
HANKS TO the accident” of 
employment close to one of the 
centers of the magnetic tape and 
electronics industry, the present 
writer and his departmental  col- 
leagues have been in an unusually 
favorable position to work with, and 
aid in, the development of the tape 
recorder as an aid to classroom in- 
struction. Various types of tape re- 
cordings for Latin classes, prepared 
along lines developed in the depart- 
ment, are now. available commer- 
cially. The following comments are 
therefore based both on academic 
experience and on the appropriate 

resources of the industry. 

An appraisal of the apparatus com- 
monly but inaccurately known as 
the “tape recorder” must begin with 
a clear distinction between the two 
machines which are combined in one 
case. There is a recording machine 
and there is a playing machine. These 
machines, and their entirely differ- 
ent uses, have not been clearly dis- 
tinguished up to now, and we, along 
with the public in general, are in- 
clined to be diverted by the machine 
which makes recordings. From the 
standpoint of classroom _ realities, 
however, it is much more important 
to play recordings than to make 
them. In other words, the player's 
the thing! We shall therefore ex- 
amine the playing of recordings first, 
and later we shall say something 
about the use of the apparatus which 
permits a teacher to make his own 
recordings. 

We may now point to a very 
practical economic aspect of the dis- 
tinction between the player and the 
recorder. The electronic part of the 
standard tape-recorder-plaver seldom 
gives any more trouble than a radio; 
and from the standpoint of fidelity, 
the playing circuits of some of the 
less expensive portable models are 
very good indeed. The weakness is 
likely to be in the parts that wind 
and unwind the tape. These parts 
are purely mechanical, involving an 
electric motor, clutches, and driving 
wheels which have what might be 
termed little rubber tires. Our ex- 
perience has been that the less ex- 
pensive models either develop  ser- 
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DEDICATION OF A PINE 
TREE TO DIANA 
(HORACE, ODES II, 22) 
Transiatep By G. D. Percy 
University of Arizona 


Guard of hill and grove, Diana, 
To young women wracked with 
pain 
You bring swift and certain help, 
when 
Called and called and called again. 
Threefold goddess, bless this pine 
which, 
Rising to my roof and more, 
Joyfully each year Pll hallow 
With a sideways lunging boar. 


ious trouble in the mechanical parts 
or vary enough in speed to cause re- 
cordings made on other machines to 
sound sharp or flat, as the case may 
be. This is a rather serious matter 
in music, to say nothing of languages 
where variations in playing speed 
may cause changes of phonetic 
values. 

Unfortunately the better machines 
cost upwards of $175, which means 
that the number available in any one 
school is likely to be sharply limited. 
The language teacher often cannot 
depend on the regular use of the 
machine and must then compete with 
other departments—the main com- 
petitors, we gather, being speech and 
music. As we have suggested, how- 
ever, the more important function is 
that of playing, rather than record- 
ing. It is therefore gratifying to 
know that by the time these com- 
ments appear in print a tape-player 
will be on the market—a machine 
engineered only to play tape record- 
ings, not to make them. The retail 
price of this less complex machine 
will make it possible for many teach- 
ers to have exclusive, or at least 
much more ample, playing facilities; 
and the simplicity of the — single- 
functional design will not only re- 
lieve those who find gadgetry some- 
what alarming but will also remove 
the danger of accidentally erasing a 
valuable recording. 

A word now about the tape vs. the 
disc recording: Discs have a certain 
advantage in the ease with which 
they can be set up and played. One 


NUMBER 


can, for example, set the needle 
down where one wishes, whereas 
“spotting” is somewhat more dif- 
ficult on a tape. Morever, in the 
more prosperous school communi- 
ties, disc record playing facilities are 
available in many homes; lan- 
guage students can take disc records 
home and study with them there. 
We are concerned here, however, 
with the classroom use of record- 
ings; and on behalf of tape recording 
it can be pointed out that the tape 
is an extremely durable receptacle 
for sound. It does not wear out as 
does a disc; it does not develop in- 
cidental sand-and-gravel effects and 
clicks as time goes on; and one need 
not worrv about dropping the needle 
on it or about the harmful effects of 
a worn needle. And, unlike the disc 
recording, the tape is a two-way 
receptacle: if you do not like the 
contents, you can empty (erase) 
them and put in something else. If 
the tape is accidentally broken—and 
this writer has not broken more than 
half-a-dozen in five years—a splice 
can be effected in short order with 
a little piece of Scotch tape. 

Now, before we talk about the 
use of recordings in class, one minor 
but by no means negligible value of 
the tape player may be mentioned. 
If access to the school’s tape record- 
er happens to be limited because of 
the enthusiasm, let us say, of the 
music people, it is still likely that the 
language teacher can use it as often 
as may be desirable by appointment, 
and then repeat his locally recorded 
tapes as he wishes, on his own tape 
player. 


Thus, as we look forward to far 
more adequate facilities for the play- 
ing of tapes, we need to review 
their actual classroom uses very 
carefully. Care will be in order be- 
cause it is so easy to over-estimate 
or become over-enthusiastic about 
a new gadget. Radio at one time 
seemed to promise a brave new 
world in education; one hears much 
less about it today. In the past year 
or so, great things have been prom- 
ised for television in education, yet 
the sober view suggests that televi- 
sion may do little more than to join 
radio as a useful auxiliary in its ap- 
propriate situation in relation to ap- 
propriate materials—assuming that 
the fantastic costs can be supported 
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by the taxpayer. Indeed, in a quite 
unobtrusive way, tape recordings 
may become much more important 
than television as an instructional de- 
vice in the fields of language and 
literature. 

And so, if we are to be realistic, 
we have to “undersell” tapes before 
we move on to a positive form of 
evaluation. No miracles or revolu- 
tions are in prospect. Our view is 
that tape recordings should not 
radically modify what any good 
teacher is already doing in the class- 
room. That is, the textbook comes 
first in order of importance outside 
of the basic personal relationship 
between teacher and student. Tapes 
are secondary but nonetheless useful 
and important. Or, if we wish to 
look at the classroom. situation in 
terms of functional relationships, we 
might very well draw an analogy 
from the field of descriptive lin- 
guistics. 

The very effective methods de- 
veloped by linguistic scientists for 
teaching students to speak a new 
language rely heavily upon the “na- 
tive informant.” The informant is 
not a teacher. He need not know any 
English at all. In effect, he may be 
turned off and on by the teacher. 
His main function is to represent, 
or be a source for, what goes on in 
his native language. In some of the 
adaptations of the linguistic method, 
the informant may act as a drill 
master for the “patterns” and vocab- 
ulary of his language. But the pri- 
mary function of the teacher as we 
traditionally and conventionally un- 
derstand the term is reserved for the 
expert in linguistic techniques. The 
teacher-expert need not be fluent in 
the second language. It is the busi- 
ness of the teacher to make the best 
possible use of the native informant, 
to establish and direct the learning 
process, to aid in analyzing the 
sounds and structure of the lan- 
guage, and in general to help  stu- 
dents to understand what they are 
supposed to do. 

This situation, with necessary adap- 
tations to the differing conditions 
and objectives of teaching Latin (or 
other languages taught in high 
schools) seems to us to illustrate the 
role of the tape recording in the 
classroom. The recording necessarily 
has a minor but, withal, very useful 
role. The teacher teaches, as always. 
The tape “informs.” The tape illus- 
trates and dramatizes the language 
or narrative situation. It substitutes 
for the native informant. Here we 
may pass rapidly over the matter of 
native informants for Latin and point 


out that the tape will help to rem- 
edy a rather serious deficiency in 
the teaching of modern languages. 
The student is likely, under ordinary 
circumstances, to identify the lan- 
guage with his teacher’s voice and is 
accordingly flabbergasted when he 


ANY QUESTIONS? 

Professor Dorrance S. White will 
be the Moderator of the panel dis- 
cussion at the Latin Institute of the 
American Classical League on June 
24, at the State University of lowa. 
Readers are invited to send to Pro- 
fessor White (at 114 Schaeffer Hall, 
University. of lowa, lowa City) 
questions which they would like to 
have the panel consider. One topic 
which has already been suggested 1s: 
“What shall be the technique of 
classroom teaching when home study 
is tabooed and inadequate superv ised 
study provided?” 

Come to lowa City in June! 


encounters his first native speakers. 
But the tape makes it possible to im- 
port a variety of native voices into 
the classroom, even those with col- 
loguial or regional peculiarities, thus 
increasing the range and_ flexibility 
of the student’s aural comprehension. 

In keeping with our analysis of 
the “informant” -situation, it also 
seems to us that the tape should 
never address the class directly. It 
should not say, or imply, “Now, re- 
peat after me...” The view does 
not rule out, by any means, the use 
of recordings for drills and “pattern 
practices.” Teachers may profitably 
use the excellent recordings now 
available for these purposes. It has 
been our feeling, however, that much 
of the recorded material now avail- 
able for language instruction is act- 
ually directed at the individual stu- 
dent or small groups rather than at 
a class of twenty-five or thirty stu- 
dents. 

Furthermore, it has been our view 
that language recordings should not 
be more than five minutes in length 
(with three such units on the stand- 
ard fifteen-minute tape). There are 
two reasons for this time limit. One 
is that the span of attention is not 
likely to be more than five minutes, 
especially among younger students. 
The moment the student loses the 
continuity of meaning, the rest 
of the recording is a complete loss. 
Naturally, a very high level of list- 
ening concentration is required. The 
second reason is that five minutes 


out of a normal class period is about 
as much as should be devoted to re- 
corded materials on any regular basis. 
Otherwise, the machine may take the 
class away from the teacher. More- 
over, as indicated above, we regard 
the tape as secondary to the book; 
we do not envision, nor do we think 
there should be, any modification or 
revision of texts in compliance with 
the use of recordings—at least, not 
without very careful planning. 

Another aspect of the tape-inform- 
ant technique is the emphasis on a 
high level of dramatic quality—or 
“projection,” as the radio people 
call it—no matter what the subject 
matter or material. Informant record- 
ings must not smack of amateurish- 
ness. They must aim for professional 
radio standards, and if primarily 
dramatic (as in the presentation of 
a classical myth or legend), they 
must be produced with full studio 
facilities and professional direction. 
This is important for three reasons. 
The first reason is that the student’s 
attention must be captured and held, 
the second is that the material being 
studied must be plausible and con- 
vincing in as natural a way as pos- 
sible; ‘and the third reason is that, 
for reasons of prestige, the “pro- 
duction” must be technically equal 
to what the student hears over radio 
and television. The time limit of 
five minutes need not apply to dram- 
atizations drawn from the rich store 
of materials which may be found in 
the classics. These tapes may run up 

fifteen minutes. 

The use of professionally pro- 
duced dramatic recordings will sug- 
gest to many teachers and students 
that they can produce something 
similar on their school’s recorder. As 
a serious project, this sort of produc- 
tion may have very substantial mer- 
its, in addition to arousing a high 
level of interest. It should always 
present the ancient way of life as 
faithfully as possible, and avoid par- 
odies and anachronisms, which are 
totally lacking in educational value, 
and may do positive harm. 

The impact made by materials 
from classical literature presented 
dramatically on tape recordings is 
very great. Our departmental group 
has had the opportunity to work 
with an exceptionally enterprising 
and talented production “guild” as- 
sociated with our University radio 
station. During the school vear 
1953-54 a regular college course, 
“Classical Literary Traditions,” was 
broadcast three times a week, using 
dramatic transcriptions of the perti- 
nent classical literature in addition to 
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classroom lectures. Thanks to the 
novelty of the format and the qual- 
ity of the transcriptions, the station 
won the annual award for “Show- 
management” from Variety (“The 
Magazine of Show Business”), as 
well as first award from the Nation- 
al Institute for Radio and Television 
in Education. Thanks also to the 
classics . . . As one member of the 
production guild put it, “Well, after 
all, we had some pretty good script 
writers back of us.” 

The same group that won two 
national awards is now releasing an 
extensive series of classical record- 
ings on a commercial basis. Many 
of these recordings involve “real” 
Latin. The commercial relationship 
has certain disadvantages from the 
standpoint of academic purities, but 
from the standpoint of technical re- 
sources and distribution it has ad- 
vantages that no purely academic ar- 
rangement could secure. And, for all 
of that, the academic advantages are 
many. We have found that a dra- 
matic recording of Cicero’s First 
Catilinarian or, let us say, the defeat 
of the Helvetii from Caesar gives 
a meaning to the text that has hith- 
erto been sensed by only the most 
imaginative reader. These are the 
universal meanings that everyone 
understands, from the ninth-grader 
to the sophisticated adult—and, one 
might add, the business man willing 
to invest in and support a promising 
new enterprise. 

The making of recordings, more- 
over, has suggested to the present 
writer that we need to bring back 
something that has fallen away from 
our teaching of the great works, es- 
pecially in the classics. Many of 
them were written to be heard. Si- 
lent reading may be something less 


than humanistic. This becomes clear 
when one hears “Cicero” (with the 
mike “on echo” and a background 
that lends the “presence” of a 
crowd). Then for the first time one 
gets a real sense of the dramatic 
tension and the rolling rhythm im- 
plicit in the great speech. And those 
of us who were in the studio as the 
recording was made are a little awed 
at what we have done. 

ie 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THE 
Crassica OutLook for October, 1954 
(page 3) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


THE IDES OF MARCH 


Julius Caesar was assassinated on 
March 15, 44 B.C. Why not plan 
a program for the Caesar class or 
the Latin Club or the school assem- 
bly? For material see page 49. 


MATERIALS 


paper-bound booklet entitled 
Improving Education in Kentucky 
and containing 133 pages is sold for 
$1.00 postpaid by the College of 
Education of the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 29, Ky. It contains 
papers read at the 1953 meeting of 
the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges, Secondary, and Elementary 
Schools, including four papers on 
the teaching of foreign languages. 
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LATIN LIBRETTI 


By Joun Kk. CoLsy 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


HE MENTION of sung Latin 

usually brings to mind religious 
music—Masses, Requiems, Cantatas, 
Hymns, and Prayers—written by a 
host of composers most of whom 
lived many years ago. Using a Latin 
text for musical compositions is a 
practice still in vogue, and today 
several composers of note are writ- 
ing music for Latin libretti, both re- 
ligious and secular. At least one 
modern composer has also written 
part of the Latin libretto which he 
has set to music. Carl Orff (1895- 
—) is becoming widely known for 
his secular songs titled Carmina 
Burana (1936) and a Scenic Cantata, 
Catulli Carmina (1953). Both of 
these works have been excellently 
recorded on LP discs and should 
prove of considerable interest to 
classicists. The record envelope of 
the Catulli Carmina gives the com- 
plete Latin text, but the Carmina 
Burana has only the English trans- 
lation, and a baldly literal one it is. 
The Latin libretto for this work 
may be obtained from Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., New York, 

For his Catulli Carmina Mr. Orff 
has written a long Latin introduc- 
tory chorus to precede the main 
body of the cantata, and the same 
material is used again in part to con- 
clude the work. Let it be said quite 
frankly that Orff’s original Latin 
may seem a bit too lusty for use in 
schools. But so is part of the Ca- 
tullus. The two above mentioned 
works of Orff are part of a trilogy, 
the last section of which is The Tri- 
umph of Aphrodite (1953), not yet, 
as far as I know, recorded or pro- 
duced this country. Carmina 
Burana was given a “live” perform- 
ance last November in Boston and 
New York under the baton of Leo- 
pold Stokowski. 

Orff’s music may startle some. To 
quote Irving Kolodin in SRL of 
June 26, 1954, the Catulli Carmina 
“embodies a vast command of rhyth- 
mic detail and choral artifices, sud- 
den sallies of solo voices and con- 
trasts of percussion.” The work is 
scored for chorus, soloists, four pi- 
anos, and a wide variety of percus- 
sion instruments. Most listeners will, 
I am sure, find the Carmina Burana 
pleasanter music than the Catullan 
cantata. 

Cicero’s statement that there is a 
common bond of union between all 
the arts is especially true of lyric 
poetry and music. Many of the 
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poems in the Benedictbeuern collec- 
tion are noted as “to be sung.” It is 
harder perhaps to read Catullus and 
feel the music of his verse. But listen 
to Orff’s music for “Vivamus, mea 
Lesbia, atque amemus,” and you will 
have a new appreciation of Catullus’ 
verse. The rhythmic effects which 
Orff obtains in both of the record- 
ings are tremendous. One has never 
heard the true sound of the famous 
drinking song in the Benedictbeuern 
manuscript, “In  taberna quando 
sumus,” until he has listened to the 
rollicking music Orff has written for 
it. Some of the lovely lyrics from 
the same collection take on a new 
meaning when one hears them sung. 
Listen, for example, to the sweet- 
ness of the soprano solo, “Stetit 
puella rufa tunica,” or trutina 
mentis dubia fluctuant contraria,” 
and you will better understand via 
Orff’s music what the mediaeval 
poet was up to. And the irony and 
humor of “Ego sum abbas Cucani- 
ensis” will be doubly clear in the 
bibulous baritone’s sacrilegious 
toning of these lines. 

Not all classicists who hear these 
recordings will like them. Yet every- 
one who listens to them will agree, 
I am certain, that Orff’s music gives 
a new and valuable metrical inter- 
pretation to the poems. Listen to 
them and see how Latin comes alive 
from these discs. 


SILENCE VERSUS SPEECH 
By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 

N THE Reader's Digest for Au- 

gust, 1953, p. 110, there occurs 
the following example of a clever 
retort: 

“A tourist spending the night in a 
small Vermont town joined several 
men sitting on the porch of the 
general store. They were a taciturn 
bunch and, after several vain at- 
tempts to start a conversation, he 
finally asked, ‘Is there any law 
against talking in this town?’ 

“*No law against it,’ answered one 
of the men, ‘but there’s an under- 
standing no one’s to speak unless he 
can improve on_ silence.’ °—Con- 
tributed by Margaret Schooley. 

The idea in the clever retort was 
tersely expressed in antiquity by a 
Syracusan, Dionysius the Elder: 
“Either say something better than 
silence or keep silent.” 

The subject of the relative merits 
of silence and speech has inspired 
“a mint of phrases,” and hence there 
is only the remotest chance that the 
Vermonter was indebted to Diony- 


sius either directly or indirectly. “Of 
a truth,” says Longfellow, “one can- 
not strike a spade into the soil of 
Parnassus without disturbing — the 
bones of some dead poet.” 

It may not be amiss to call at- 
tention here to a few spadefuls that 
other diggers have turned up on 
Parnassus. Simonides used to remark 
that he had never been sorry for 
having kept silent, but that he had 
often regretted having spoken (Plut. 
Mor. 125D). He also declared that 
discreet silence is better than any 
words (ibid. 10F). 

The philosopher Zeno warns us 
that it is better to trip with the feet 
than with the mouth (Diogenes 
Laertius vil, 26). He also tells us, 
somewhat enigmatically, that we 
have two ears and one mouth that 
we may hear more and speak less 
(ibid. vii, 23). But how can we all 
hear more if everybody speaks less? 

The jest about the ears and the 
mouth (or tongue) was a popular 
saving in Plutarch’s time (Moralia 
39B), so that one may well ask 
whether Zeno originated it or merely 
made use of it. Incidentally, Plutarch 
(ibid.) preserves a remark to the 
effect that it was not easy to find 
a man who knew more than Epam- 
inondas and spoke less. 

Among the many modern pro- 
nouncements on speech and silence 
is the one by Spinoza, in his Ethics: 
“... surely human affairs would be 
far happier if the power in men 
to be silent were the same as that to 
speak. But experience more than suf- 
ficiently teaches that men govern 
nothing with more difficulty than 
their tongues.” (Ethics, Part 
Prop. JI, note; p. 88 of the transla- 
tion by A. Boyle in Everyman’s Li- 
brary, 1910.) 

In my final quotation, from 
pressions of Theophrastus Such, we 
find George Eliot giving her views 
on silence in the form of a beatitude: 
“Blessed is the man who, having 
nothing to say, abstains from giving 
us wordy evidence of that fact.” 


A NATIONAL CONTEST 


New York University invites any 
secondary school in the United States 
which is willing to enter contestants 
and to assume the expenses of their 
New York visit to take part in its 
twenty-first annual Baird Memorial 
Latin Sight-Reading Contest on 
March 26, 1955. 

Teams nominated by their teachers 
compete in carefully supervised up- 
per and lower group examinations 
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for team cups, individual medals, and 
certificates. A gold medal and a $1200 
scholarship to Washington Square 
College of New York University are 
awarded to the senior making the 
highest individual score, and other 
individual winners in each of five 
geographical areas receive silver med- 
als. 

Only prose is set for translation. 
The Lower Group examination is 
for students in their second year 
of Latin; the Upper Group is 
for students in their third or fourth 
year. Full teams consist of six stu- 
dents, three in each group. However, 
schools which do not wish to enter a 
six-man team have the privilege of 
entering a three-man team in either 
group. 

Teachers desiring further informa- 
tion may write Charles Henderson, 
Jr., Director, Baird Memorial Latin 
Contest, Department — of 
Washington Square 
York 3, N. ¥. 


Classics, 
College, New 


Miss Margaret C. Ecker, of the 
Pleasantville (New York) High 
School, writes: “In our high school 
this year we have four sections of 
Latin I—105  pupils—the most in 
many years! We also have a Vergil 
class of eighteen. Our high school 
enrollment is 660.” 


BOOK NOTES 


Mostellaria (The Haunted House). 
An Adaptation of the Play By T. 
Maccius Plautus. Arbor, 
Michigan, 1953. Pp. 64. Paper- 
bound. so0¢, from Professor Laura 
B. Voelkel, Box 1221 College Sta- 
tion, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Many of us have tried our hand at 

“simplifying” plays of Plautus for 

use in secondary schools. In this at- 

tractive little photo-offset pamphlet, 
two groups of Latin teachers in the 

1952 Latin Workshop of Dr. Waldo 

E. Sweet at the University of Mich- 

igan have given us their simplified 

version of the Mostellaria. 

The booklet contains a section on 
“The Roman Theatre”; an introduc- 
tion to the characters of the play; 
the text of the play, shortened and 
adapted, with notes at the bottom 
of the pages; and a Vocabulary. The 
three illustrations, drawn by Mrs. 
Ann Cross — particularly one in 
which the inebriated Callidamates is 
held up by the devoted Delphium— 
add to the liveliness of the text. 

Second-year students of Latin 
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should find this version of the play 
entirely usable, and very enjoyable. 
—L.B.L. 


Hellenism and the Modern World. 
By Gilbert Murray. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1954. Pp. 60. $1.50. 
In this attractive little book the 

great Gilbert Murray reiterates his 

faith in Western civilization. “Amid 
multifarious ‘barbarian’ influences,” 
he says, the Christian-Hellenic civili- 
zation “may still preserve or even 
raise its traditional standards, and 
continue to set to the whole world 
an example of what is meant by 
civilization’; and he feels that it is 

“called upon to lead the world.” 
The slender volume is composed 

of six chapters, which were first 

given as radio talks—viz., “The 

Christian Tradition: Rome, Jerusa- 

lem, Athens”; “Historical Hellenism, 

the Real Greece”, “The Logos”; “A 

‘Liberal’ Civilization Wrecked by 

War”; “The Hellenistic Age”; and 

“Hellene and Barbarian.” —L.B.L. 

Greek Philosophy—The Hub and 
the Spokes. An Inaugural Lecture 
by W. kK. C. Guthrie. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1953. 
Paperbound. Pp. 29. 60¢ 
this inaugural lecture, Dr. 

Guthrie, now Laurence Professor of 

Ancient Philosophy in the Univer- 

sity of Cambridge, suggests that the 

classical scholar should attempt to 
see the Greek philosophers as “whole 
men in their own cultural setting,” 
not as “predecessors of Descartes, 

Kant, Hegel, or Marx.” On_ the 

other hand, he must be conscious of 

the fact that “in them he not only 
the foundations of our civilization, 
but a living influence . . .” The 

“solid hub” of Western philosophy 

“lies in the world of ancient 

Greece,” but “it is a wheel with 

many spokes radiating in many di- 

rections.” Guthrie suggests a study 

of Arabic as a fruitful field of ac- 
tivity for persons interested in the 
preservation of the Greek philosoph- 
ical heritage; and he recommends 
study of the history and 
philosophy of science. —L.B.L. 


Nicander. The Poems and Poetical 
Fragments. Edited with a Transla- 
tion and Notes by A. S. F. Gow 
and A. F. Scholfield. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xii plus 247. $6.00. 

The translator and editor of The- 
ocritus (see THe CLassicAL OurLook 
XXXI, 84) here turns his attention 
to the surviving works of another 
Alexandrian poet, the didactic Ni- 
cander of Colophon. With his col- 
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laborator he has produced the first 
translation, it would seem, into Eng- 
lish at all. 

Nicander’s Theriaca Alexi- 
pharmaca, hexameter poems totaling 
some 1500 lines, present in “con- 
torted stvle and fantastic vocabulary” 
(p. xi) lists respectively of venomous 
creatures and of (generally) vege- 
table poisons, the symptoms these 
produce in their victims, and suitable 
remedies. They afford neither pleas- 
urable reading nor practically use- 
ful information; vet they were held 
in esteem in antiquity, even to be- 
ing used by Vergil and Ovid, and 
as such they are of interest and im- 
portance. 

The editors have performed their 
difficult task admirably. The intro- 
duction discusses the life of the poet; 
the manuscripts upon which the text 
is based; the extant scholia and mod- 
ern commentaries translations; 
and the subject matter. This last 
section deals mainly with the diffi- 
cult business of identifying the plants 
and creatures mentioned by the poet, 
which also occupies the main part of 
the exegetical notes that follow the 
text. The latter is faced by the Eng- 
lish translation and accompanied by 
an abundant apparatus criticus. There 
are three brief appendices, including 
a two-page bibliography, and two 
useful indices. Print, paper, and bind- 
ing are all excellent, and a_ fairly 
careful reading has shown only two 
misprints: a wrong breathing on p. 
222 and a missing final sigma in line 
62, p. 154. —K.G. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made —_— to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
— defer payment, please pay within 30 

ays. 

rdering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
—— it cannot absorb losses such as 

Ss. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 
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FEBRUARY 
Mimeographs 
557. Suggestions for a Program on 
February 22. 10¢ 
588. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 
606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. 20¢ 
THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 
.Exitium Caesaris. A Latin play. 
25¢ 
500. Suggestion for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. 10¢ 
551.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque skit. 1 reader, 2 or 
3 off-stage “sound-effects” men. 
15¢ 
567. Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” in three scenes 
burlesquing the story of the slay- 
ing of Caesar. 15¢ 
. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March. 15¢ 
EASTER 
Mimeographs 
252. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
426.An_ Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
660. The twilight of the gods. A 
playlet in one act. By Louise 
Lincoln. The Emperor Constan- 
tine’s spirit appears at a meeting 
of the Olympian deities and pre- 
dicts the triumph of Christianity 
over paganism. 7 boys and 6 
girls, 20 minutes. 20¢ 
APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 
reader, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound 
effects men.” 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
637-An “April Fool” program for 
the Classical Club. Taken in part 
from THe CrassicaL OurtooKk 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 
The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following material previously an- 
nounced: 
PLAYS IN ENGLISH 
Mimeographs 
87. The slave girl. 24 characters, of 
whom to boys and 4 girls have 
speaking parts. A story of Rom- 
an life. 25¢ 


- 
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88. 


gl. 


148. 


249. 


368. 


378. 


383. 


400. 


401. 


421. 


430. 


431. 


In Gallia. 2 boys, 1 girl. Two 
American students in France try 
to order a meal. The one who 
has studied Latin succeeds, the 
other fails. 15¢ 

Very tragical mirth. 11 boys, & 
girls, and a reader. Burlesque 
version of Aeneid |, Il, and IV, 
in shadow pictures. 10¢ 

The punishment: A reward to 
traitors. A dramatization based 
on Cicero’s Third Catiline. 13 
boys, 2 girls. 15¢ 


. The gifts of Mother Lingua. 3 


girls. For very young pupils. 
Dramatizes the first declension. 
15¢ 


. The judgment of Paris. Done in 


rhythmic prose. 7 characters. 10¢ 


.A day without Latin. 2 boys, 2 


girls. A boy tries to live a day 
without anything that has a 
name derived from Latin. 15¢ 
Mother Ducere. Large number 
of characters. A derivative pag- 
eant. 10¢ 


.A strange book. 27 characters. 


Deals with interesting deriva- 
tives. 15¢ 

The schoolboy’s dream. 2 boys. 
A schoolboy falls asleep, and is 
visited by Caesar’s ghost. 10¢ 


. Program for a school assembly. 


Contains a play: “What's the 
Use?” Shows the value of Latin. 
64 characters in the whole pro- 
gram. 25¢ 

Philemon and Baucis. 3 boys, 1 
girl. Jupiter and Mercury are 
hospitably received by the old 
couple. 15¢ 

In honor of Vergil. 11 girls. An 
American schoolgirl has a con- 
ference with the women of 
whom Vergil wrote. 10¢ 

Juno tries to change the decrees 
of Fate. 2 girls, 9 boys, and extra 
characters. An amusing skit in 
verse on Juno’s attempt to de- 
stroy Aeneas. 20¢ 

The spirit of ancient Rome. 34 
or more characters. A derivative 
pageant. 20¢ 

Roman children were real. 3 
speaking characters, girls; extra 
characters. Tableaux on Roman 
life. For junior high schools. 20¢ 
The adventures of Ulysses. 12 
boys, 4 girls, and several danc- 
ers. In modern, slangy English. 
40¢ 

Rome and the modern world. 4 
boys, 7 girls, and extra charac- 
ters. The influence of Rome on 
our customs, ideas, and language. 
25¢ 

The conspiracy of Catiline. 
Many characters. The whole 
story, in three acts. 25¢ 
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460. 


464. 


466. 


480. 


483. 


499. 


503. 


504. 


w 


588. 


In the ancient days. 10 boys, 10 
girls. Seven scenes showing in- 
teresting Roman customs. 25¢ 


-A trial of Catiline. 24 boys, 2 


girls. Catiline is tried for treason, 
in a modern court. 25¢ 


. The trial of Latin Language. 9 


characters. “Latin Language” 1s 
tried for being old-fashioned. 
15¢ 

Four short playlets dealing with 
the legends of early Rome. 
Many characters. 15¢ 

A Roman executive election. 12 
boys. Four candidates for the 
consulship speak in the Campus 
Martius; election follows. 15¢ 
A Roman and American 
Christmas compared. A play in 
two acts. 15¢ 

sequel to day without 
Latin.” 10¢ 

A fountain in Venusia. 2 boys, 
3 girls. The boy Horace shows 
promise as a poet. 20¢ 

He talked too much. 5 boys, 
extra characters. Horace is an- 
noyed by a persistent bore. 15¢ 
Sabine moonlight. Many char- 
acters and dancers. A Horatian 
pageant-play, including tableaux 
from the works of Horace. 25¢ 
Tivoli mists. 2 boys, and a voice 
offstage. A burlesque. Horace 
comes to earth and enjoys the 
radio, electricity, etc. 15¢ 


.An interview with the poet 


Horace. 2 boys. A newspaper 
reporter questions Horace. 15¢ 


. Why elect Latin? An American 


girl and a Roman citizen explain 
the value of Latin today. 10¢ 


. Mettus Curtius. 2 boys, 2 girls, 


extra characters. A burlesque 
pantomime of a legend of anci- 
ent Rome. 10¢ 


. Lepidus celebrates. 4 boys. An 


incident of the Roman Civil 
War, in blank verse. 10¢ 


. The haunted house. 7 boys, 2 


girls. A ghost story laid in an- 
cient Athens. 20¢ 


. The magic toga. 3 boys, extra 


characters. A derivative playlet. 
15¢ 


. Julius Caesar. 4 boys, 1 girl, 


extra characters. A miniature 
“musical comedy” burlesquing 
the story of the slaying of Caes- 
ar. 15¢ 


.Latin practical. Playlet for 


2 boys and 2 girls. 15¢ 


. The trial of the conspirators. 


Many characters, all boys. Deals 
with the conspiracy of Catiline. 
20¢ 

Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 
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603. 


606. 


608, 


618. 


683. 


63. 
119. 


.Pyramus and Thisbe a la mode. 
3 boys, 1 girl, extra characters. 
An amusing “musical comedy.” 
10¢ 

Cicero versus Catilinam, or Mr. 
District Attorney. 3 boys. A 
burlesque skit for club or radio. 

They will gossip. An amusing 
skit based on the story of the 
boy Papirius. For radio, assem- 
bly, or club) program. Uses 3 
boys, 5 girls. 20¢ 

Roamin’ with the Romans. Large 
number of boys and girls, and a 
choir. 20¢ 

Sinatra takes a bow. 6 girls, 2 
boys, and a baby. 20¢ 

Frater bestiarum. Christmas play 
with music. In Latin and Eng- 
lish. 16 or more boys, 1 girl. 40¢ 
. As it really happened. A_burles- 
que of the Aeneas-Dido story. 1 
boy, 2 girls. 10 minutes. 20¢ 

. Perseus and the Gorgon’s head. 
In verse with directions for cos- 
tuming and staging. 6 boys, 16 
girls, extras. 35 minutes. 25¢ 

. Youre tied to Latin, Playlet on 
the value of Latin. 6 girls. 15 
minutes. 20¢ 

. All Gaul. Play in 2 acts. 8 boys, 
extras. 40 minutes. 40¢ 

. Caesar crosses the Rubicon. Bur- 
lesque. 16 boys, 14 girls, extras. 
12 minutes. 20¢ 


-Life with Octavia. Deals with 


the home life of the Romans. 3 
boys, 1o girls. 25 minutes. 25¢ 
Roman family comes to life. 
6 boys, 8 girls. 12 minutes. 20¢ 
.Pomona. puppet or stage 
play. 20¢ 

. Persephone. puppet or stage 
play. 25¢ 

. The twilight of the gods. Play- 
let in two scenes. 20¢ 

. The prize apple; or Apples that 
glitter like gold may be green. 
Modern interpretation of Paris 
and the Golden Apple. 20¢ 


.Furianus gets a father, 2 act 


play. 4 boys, 4 girls, extras. 35¢ 


5. Actus Fatis. A play in honor of 


Vergil’s birthday. 20¢ 


. The childhood of the gods. 


Neptune, Vesta, Juno, Jupiter, 

Ceres and Pluto as children re- 

veal their likes and dislikes. 3 

boys, 3 girls. 20¢ 

The conspiracy of Catiline with 

a western setting. A burlesque 

on the conspiracy of Catiline. 

15¢ 

COSTU MING OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 
Mimeographs 

Roman dress. 25¢ 

How to make a Roman toga. 

15¢ 
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i71. How the Romans dressed. 25¢ 

222. The presentation of simple Latin 
plays in high school. 15¢ 

407. Dimensions for Greek costumes. 
10¢ 

434. Directions for making the cos- 
tume of a Roman legionary sol- 


dier. 5¢ 
Bulletins 
IX. Paris of Troy. g boys, 3. girls, 
extras, dancers. A pageant-play 


in verse. 15¢ 
A journey through the Lower 

World. Many characters. A 

dramatization of the sixth book 

of the Aeneid. 20¢ 

Article 

“On giving Latin plays.” THe Crass- 

for April, 1942. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN: WEEK 

Thirty-six suggestions with a_ list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Pre- 
pared by Jonah W. D. Skiles. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢ 
LATIN WEEK BADGE 
The Service Bureau is making 

available for general use Latin 
Week Badge designed by Miss Isa- 
belle Schwertmann of the Kirkwood 
(Mo.) High School. The badge is 
made of sturdy gold-colored card- 
board, circular in form and 4 inches 
in diameter. It carries a picture of 
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The Nation’s Leading Latin 
Program offers these classroom 
advantages: 


the Pantheon at Rome and the words 
“Latin Week” printed in purple. The 
badge is perforated at the top for 
attachment by pin or ribbon. Price, 
3¢ each in quantities of 10 or more. 
A LATIN CALENDAR 

A beautifully illustrated 16” x 25” 
wall calendar employing the Roman 
method of indicating the days of 
each month of the year 1955. The 
pictures are those used in the Service 
Bureau calendar for 1949. $1.25. 

A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 

“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let recently published. It was pre- 
pared by a special committee of the 
American Philological Association. It 
should be placed in the hands of 
every adviser of students in our sec- 
ondary schools. A copy will be sent 
free to any school counselor on re- 
ceipt of a stamped and addressed 4's 
by g’2 envelope. Additional copies 
may be obtained at 10¢ each post- 
paid. 

PINOCULUS 

A Latin version of Pinocchio. An 
American edition with notes and 
vocabulary. $2.10. 

TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 

A hard-cover book of 280 pages 
prepared by a group of Ohio teach- 
ers and published by the Ohio Clas- 
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sical Conference in 1938. Price, 
while the supply lasts, $1.00. 
WITH THE EAGLES 

A new printing of Paul L. Ander- 
son’s With the Eagles, a long-time 
“best seller” for Caesar students, is 
now available from the Service 
Bureau. $1.00. 

WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 

Primarily addressed to high-school 
students, Pamphlet No. 52 should be 
given wide circulation among school 
administrators and student counsel- 
ors. It presents the answers of 84 
university or college executives to 
the question, “Why study Latin in 
school?” Price, 25¢ each; for 5 or 
more copies, 20¢ each. 

FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology ), 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days, 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil, Word Study. 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE ON OUR OWN 
LANGUAGE AND LIFE IN 


Latin for Americans 


SECOND BOOK, Rev. 


By Ullman and Henry 


THIRD LATIN BOOK 
By Ullman, Henry, and White 


¢ a tested teaching method 
¢ valuable background material 


¢ correlation of Latin with English 


The Macmtllan Co 


NEW YORK 11 * CHICAGO 16 * SAN FRANCISCO 5 * ATLANTA 3 * DALLAS 21 
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Teaching First-Year Latin AMICUS FIDELIS 


A 280-page hard-cover book prepared by (by Albertine M. E. Larson) 


a group of Ohio teachers and published 
in 1938 by the Ohio Latin Service Com- 


A VADE-MECUM 


mittee of the Ohio Classical 


Offers valuable suggestions on classroom 


Conference. 


] 


for high school Latin students 


) Remarkably simplifies translation of high school 
Latin 


methods and techniques 2) Explains in simple, understandable language 
features usually found most difficult 
Contains 24 illustrations end drawings 3) Recommended especially for students of second 
year Latin 
4) A good foundation for further study 


Price $1-00 


American Classical League 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 


Price $1.00 


Albertine Larson 
605 No. Marguerita Ave., Apt. 3 


Alhambra, California 


2nd Printing 
MOMENTS WITH (and WITHOUT) HORACE 
(Revised and Enlarged) 


by Gardner Wade Earle 
(Formerly) Lecturer in Classical Greek at Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University 


Some of the ODES of Horace translated into English 
verse and parodied into American slang. 

Most of these translations and parodies have appeared 
in THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER during 
the past fifteen years. Many of them have been 
read over Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Stations. 
They have been used as the basis for lectures 
and programs before college groups and The Ohio 
Poetry Society. 

The collection now available is in the form of a 
brochure. Every copy is autographed by the author. 

SOME WORDS WITH (and WITHOUT) PRAISE 

Henry Dwight Sedgwick, author of Horace, a Biog- 

raphy: 

“Your translations are ingenious, and I think very 
good—you have rendered his idea excellently. 
What troubles me are the MOMENTS WITHOUT 
HORACE—your verses are entertaining, gay, 
amusing, with a lot of snap—but neither Horace 
nor I was pleased.” 

. E. B. de Sauze, Former Director of Foreign Lan- 

guages, Cleveland, Ohio, Schools: 

“The poems are delightful and reveal, not only a 
deep appreciation of classical poetry, but a highly 
developed personal talent. The contrast between 
MOMENTS WITH HORACE and MOMENTS 
WITHOUT HORACE is exceedingly clever.” 

Professor Randolph Randall, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Dr. 


“Thank you for writing MOMENTS WITH (and 
WITHOUT) HORACE. I read the book straight 
through with much delight, and I am sure it will 
give the world much pleasure. It is refreshing to 
have Horace translated into both our dignified and 
undignified language. The two make him live.” 
Lillian B. Lawler, Editor of THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK. 

This is a completely charming little book. Sub- 
titled “Twenty-Two of the Odes of Horace, Trans- 
lated into Verse with Horace and Worse without 
Horace,” it presents on facing pages a serious trans- 
lation of a Horatian ode in verse, and a jocular, 
modernized version of the same poem in a lighter 
jingle. Among the odes chosen for translation are 
the Parcus deorum cultor, the Persicos odi, the 
“Ship of State,” the Postume, Postume, the “Gold- 
en Mean,” and the spring song to Vergilius. The 
serious translations are dignified and pleasing. 
The tone of the lighter versions may be indicated 
by some of their titles: “To a Sinner (who ain’t 
been to church lately)”, “I wonder Who's Kissing 
Her Now” (the Pyrrha poem); “Time Marches 
On”; “Thass Wha’ Hoppens” (the “Sorry Log” 
poem); “Ain’t This Cozy!” (the Soracte ode). 
The booklet is beautifully printed, in a limited 
edition, signed by the author. It would make a 
most appropriate gift or award for a student or 
lover of the classics. 


The booklet may be purchased direct from the author, who is now retired and living at: 
6229 CRESTWOOD. SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
Price: $1.00 each, postpaid. 
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